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QUEEN ELIZABETH ENGAGED IN HAWKING. 



The Engravings in our present Number we have copied 
from "The Graphic and Historical Illustrator," by E. W 
Brayley, Esq.— a work which reflects the highest credit on 
its talented editor, and which must have succeeded, were 
works of genius and research always certain of success. 
Wears informed by Mr. Brayley, that in the publication 
of "the Illustrator" his wish v\as " to extend the influence 
of antiquarian lore, to correctly delineate the national man- 
ners of the olden times, to disseminate just principles on 
architecture and the arts, to elucidate points of history of 
dubious authenticity, to investigate our provincial dialects, 
ana finally, to supply instructive entertainment for an in- 
tellectual and high-minded people/' By the failure of his 
publishers, however, his intentions were frustrated ; ami 
a work which must have proved of the greatest interest, 
not only to the antiquarian and scholar, but to the archi- 
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tect and builder, was thus strangled in its infancy* Many 
of the engravings are excellent; wniie several of the essays 
on chivalry and ancient English manners and customs, 
-bring back the mind, in a train of pleasing reminiscences, 
to scenes of heroism and noble daring, over which the 
mind still lingers with pensive pleasure. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HAWKING. 

The above engraving, representing Queen Elizabeth en* 
eaged. in hawking, and surrounded by her courtiers and 
attendants, is copied from a tracing made from the first 
edition of Turberville. 

" ' Hawking, 1 observes Henry Peacham, c was a sport 
utterly unknown to the ancients ; yet it appeareth, by 
Firmicus, that it was known twelve hundred yeeres since.* 
Where it was first exercised, and at what precise era it 
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camelnta vogue, is uncertain, 'but' ft is mentioned .by a 
IftM writer of the fourth century, and is affirmed by some 
to have been borrowed by the Romans from .the Britons, 
as early as the reign of Vespasian.'- ' In England,' says 
Mr. Pennant, < I cannot trace the certainty of falconry 
till the reign of King Ethelbert, the Saxon monarch, in 
the year 860, when he wrote to Germany for a brace of 
falcons, which would fly at cranes and^ bring them to the 
ground, as there were very few such in Kent. 1 The un- 
fortunate Harold is pictured going on an embassy of the 
utmost importance, with a dog under his arm, and a hawk- 
on his wrist; and even females of distinction were occa- 
sionally thus represented. 'Alfred the Great, who is 
commended for his proficiency in this, as in ail other fa- 
shionable ■ amusements, is said to have written a treatise 
upon the subject* 

" -.< A knowledge of hunting and falconry' Warton de- 
scribes 'as an essential requisite in accomplishing the 
character of a knight;* and in such high repute was it 
held by our nobility, for several centuries, that its tena- 
cious support « may be traced .through the statute laws, 
and swelling the pains and penalties of criminal jurispru- 
dence/ .In the 54th of Edward III. it was made felony 
to steal a hawk; and to take its eggs, even on a person's 
own ground, was punishable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, besides. a fine at the king's pleasure. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, although the term of confinement was 
reduced to three months, the offender was compelled to 
find security for his good behaviour for seven years, or to 
remain in prison till he did. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Smith informs us that a goshawk 
and tassel hawk were sold for loo marks, and that in the 
reign of James II. Sir Thomas Monson gave £1000 for a 
cast of hawks. 

" The twelfth century appears to have been the season 
when falconry attained the zenith of its popularity. Not 
only kings and nobles, hut high-bora maidens and digni- 
fied ecclesiastics pursued this favourite amusement. Even 
Becket, the archbishop of Canterbury, when despatched 
on an embassy to the court of France, by Henry the Second, 
carried hawks and hounds with him of every description. 
w For a long period, no person of high rank was repre- 
sented without his falcon* '.' In travelling, in visiting, in 
affairs of business or of pleasure, the hawk still remained 
erehed upon the hand, which it stamped with distinction.' 
fay, to such excess was this practise carried, that the nobi- 
lity attended divine service with their hawks and hounds. 
'*/ To part with the hawk,* says Mr, Smith, * even in 
Circumstances of the utmost extremity, was deemed highly 
ignominious. By the ancient laws and capitularies of 
France, a knight was forbidden to give up his sword and 
his hawk, even as the price of his ransom. These two 
articles were too sacred to be surrendered, although the 
liberty of their owner depended on them/ Boccaeio's 
ninth story affords a beautiful illustration of this usage* 

11 Federi|6 t|e|H Alberighi becomes enamoured of a lady 
of Florenel, e#W Monna Grovanoa, ruins his fortune by 
a succession ^Wuri^m'eitts, leasts and banquets in honour 
of his mistress^ who rejects his suit,— retires to a little 
farm, by tfte: jirod^ce of vvhlch he contrives to procure a 
bare existence, ^^grries nothing with him but his favor- 
ite fplcotv HflH^ess in., the. meantime' marries, and'., 
is left a widow wllfeane 'son,, who conceives a great admi- 
ration for Federigys bird, and "felling ill, intreats his mo- 
ther to obtain it for him j she answers, / How can I send 
or go to ask for his hawk, and what alone mayntains him 
in the world ? Or how can I offer to take away from a 
gentleman all the pleasure fie has in life/ Overcome 
however, by her child's importunity, the fond dame, at 
length, consents, 

" This promise brought a beam of joy into the boy's 
countenance, and the same day he showed evident: signs 
of ^amendment. The next morning, Monua : Giovanna, 
faking with her another lady as. a companion^ proceeded 
to Federigo's humble habitation and inquired for him, 
g|: was beyond measure surprised when he heard that 
ftlgna Giavanna \\m asking for him, and. ran in great joy 
tD.*-rti^i£: i b'er.-.' ]/ ^As soon as she saw him /approach, smV 
^racefajly moved to meet him, and respectfully saluting 
f im, said, f F©deri|o > I come to recompense you in some 
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; sort for the evil you have received at my hands, at a time 
when you loved me more than was wise on your patt» 
and the recompense I intend is to make myself and my 
companion your guests at dinner to-day.' To \yhich Fe- 
derigo with great humility replied, ' Alas | Madam, I do 
not recollect to have received any evil at your hands, hut 
so much good, that if it were ever in my 'power I should, 
be happy, for the love Ihaveborne you, and more 
so for the honour of this visit, to expend ray for- 
tune a second time in your honour;' and thus speak- 
ing, he respectfully led her into his house, and thence 
conducted her into the garden ; and there, not having any 
other person to introduce her to, said, 'Madam, this'good 
woman, the wife of my husbandman, will wait on vou 
whilst I prepare our table. 1 But, alas ! living in a state of 
poverty, he had no provisions to set before bis guests, nor 
money to procure any — this almost drove him to despera- 
tion: at last, observing his beloved falcon, the only ves- 
tige of his former splendour, resting on its perch in his 
chamber, and seeing no other resource, he killed his fa. 
vourite bird, and causing the .wench carefully to roast it 
placed it before the ladies. When they had risen' from 
table, after some agreeable conversation, Monna Giovanna 
made known the purpose of her visit. Federigo hearing 
her request, and seeing he could not gratify it, became 
unable to. reply. At length he told her the sad truth, and 
produced the feathers and beak and talons of the poor 
bird. The lady reprehended him for killing so fine- a. fal- 
con for such a purpose; but at the same time, however, 
highly commending, in her own mind, his magnanimity, 
which it had not been in the power of fortune to abase. 
The sequel may be supposed, her boy died, and after hav- 
ing indulged her sorrow for some time, her brothers, see- 
ing that she was left extremely rich, entreated her to 
marry again. c I should willingly, 1 she replied, * if it were 
agreeable to you, remain in my present state, but if you 
insist that I marry, I will assuredly take no one for my 
husband but Federigo degli Aiberighi/ On which her 
brothers, smiling, replied, ■* What folly is ♦his J. would you 
marry a man "w ho is a beggar ?' To this she answered, 
c Brothers, I well know that the matter is as you state it, 
but I choose rather a man that hath need of wealth, than 
wealth that hath need of a man.' Mr. Smith, who merely 
alludes to this story, remarks upon it, 'the author doubt- 
less intended to impress us with the ?nost exalted notion 
of Federigo's gallantry and devotion to his mistress/ 

"In England, falconry continued in high repute till 
about the time of the civil wars, when * its fall was sud- 
den and complete/ * An inquiry,' says a writer in the 
Censura Literal &v 'of how it became neglected, can, I 
believe, only be answered with conjecture/ Peacham says, 
'it' can bee no more disgrace to a great lord to dmw a 
fair picture, than to cut his huwke's meat ;'— and this nau- 
seating courtesy established-' between the owner and the 
hawk, and apparently in part a necessity, to make the 
bird answer to the lure, might first occasion its fulling into 
negiect and almost total disuse/ Smith attributes its 
downfall to the invention of gunpowder ; but, probably, 
the puritans may be charged with undermining this, as 
well as the village May-games and our other national 
amusements. -.'.Only a partial trace of this -ancient amuse- 
ment- remained ^.in the seventeenth century. It is now a 
question, Whether there is one reclaimed foreign hawk in 
the western part of the kingdom j but there may he a few 
English hawks annually trained in the neighbourhood of 
Bridport, in Dorsefelure, for the taking of land-rails in the 
hemp and flax fields near that town, in which, during some 
seasons, they are very plentiful/' 

The following account of the Tournament, extracted 
from the same work, will be interesting to our readers ;— 

(t G orgeons' pageantries, rich caparisons, knightly gal- 
lantry, and, above all, the beauty of high-born maidens, 
combined to grace and glorify the ancient Tournament. 
Our ancestors were weak or vain eno.ugb to believe, tn a 
this martial sport was derived from the funeral ganres ce- 
lebrated by ifeneas, in honour of his father, AnehitieSjyefi 
few marks of similarity can be traced between them^atid, 
as Mr. Mills justly observes, ""' tlie--kn«^ti : #%ht'"'fi , *#' ; S*' 



